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LATIN TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 



By Albert S. Perkins 
Dorchester High School, Boston 



In the period of business reconstruction with which we are now 
confronted, the subject of education has reached a critical stage. 
The future is filled with doubt and uncertainty. Of one thing, 
however, we may be sure: nonessentials will be ruthlessly cast 
aside. No more frills! Good riddance, say we all. But is not 
Latin a frill? In the education of today and of tomorrow is 
not Latin the very chief of nonessentials? It is the object of 
this paper to demonstrate not only that Latin is not a frill, a mere 
nonessential in modern education, but that it is, or should be, the 
cornerstone of education in general and of business education in 
particular. 

Unfortunately in our public schools the optional system places 
the responsibility for selection of studies upon the shoulders of 
immature, unthinking boys and girls of the grammar-school age, 
whose chief aim, in too many cases, seems to be to discover the 
line of least resistance. And Latin, they are told, is extremely 
difficult and of no practical use whatsoever. Parents, in many 
cases foreign born or uneducated, offer no resistance, and the 
pupil upon entering the high school selects Spanish or French, or 
decides to prepare for a college which does not require Latin for 
admission. At this point a careful presentation of the true value 
of Latin is of incalculable value. Thus in Boston during the past 
year more than fifty addresses have been made before women's 
clubs and grammar-school parents' associations, setting forth the 
practical value of Latin in the secondary school. We have tried 
to show that Latin, if properly taught, is no more difficult than 
French or Spanish, and that no subject of the whole high-school 
curriculum is of greater value as a money-getting asset in the 
actual business world of today. And why? Simply because 
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Latin is the basis not only of French and Spanish, in case the 
pupil is looking forward to foreign trade, but of 60 or 70 per cent 
of the words in our native English vocabulary. Of business 
words, it may be asked ? Consult business reports, textbooks on 
banking, commercial law, business administration, and verify the 
facts for yourselves. On this subject, by the way, a tone of 
authority appears in the following statement, taken from the 
New Century Dictionary, III, 1932: "The vocabulary of litera- 
ture and commerce contains a majority of words of foreign origin, 
chiefly Latin or Greek." The vocabulary of commerce, you will 
notice, as well as of literature. Therefore it would seem, if we 
are to be ready for the greatly increased commercial activity 
with which our country is confronted today, instead of dropping 
Latin from the place it has occupied in literary and scientific 
education we should extend it to commercial and other vocational 
courses. 

That Latin is a vital factor in commercial education was long 
ago recognized in the Dorchester High School. Mr. W. L. Ander- 
son, head of the commercial department, had found from the 
actual experience of his pupils that, next to knowledge of the 
commercial branches themselves, there could be no stronger asset 
for a high-school graduate, either in getting a position at the start 
or in securing promotion later, than a thorough mastery of English 
vocabulary; while, on the other hand, weakness in English vocabu- 
lary was an obstacle well-nigh insuperable. Therefore at the 
request of Mr. Anderson and his assistants, exactly ten years ago 
Latin was placed in the commercial course of the Dorchester High 
School. 

The importance of such a course to stenographers would be 
generally admitted, I think; but we contend that, even to a 
greater degree, salesmen and business men generally need the help 
to be derived from Latin. Miss Grace Blanchard, teacher of 
salesmanship a few years ago in the Dorchester High School, who 
had also an evening class in business administration composed of 
employees in Filene's store, goes even farther; she states that it 
was found in the work downtown that the chief obstacle to promo- 
tion is ignorance of English. To quote Miss Blanchard: 
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The success of a salesman or business man is found, in actual practise, 
to be directly proportional, on the one hand, to ability to understand what 
the other man has to say, and on the other hand, to ability to convince him 
of the superiority of the goods offered for sale, or the advantage connected 
with the business proposition in hand. 

In short, other things being equal, English vocabulary is the 
key to success. This fact was recognized by the educational 
department at Filene's, and as a result, every night the members 
of the evening classes brought in, for explanation and study, lists 
of words they had heard during the day but had not understood. 
These words, sometimes amounting to as many as forty, were 
almost entirely of Latin origin. Thus you see we are confronted, 
not with a theory, but with a condition as it actually exists in the 
business world today. 

A few years later vocational Latin was extended to the domestic 
art course of the Dorchester High School. Miss Ripley, of this 
department, who as it happens had a large dressmaking establish- 
ment in town, had found that lack of English vocabulary is a 
serious handicap in the dressmaking and millinery trades. Per- 
mit me to quote Miss Ripley's statement: " It has been said that 
it is only necessary to 'fit' the mind of customers in the sewing 
trades. Hence a broad, flexible, discriminating vocabulary is a 
prime business asset. In my opinion the time is coming to an 
end when the crude, uneducated tradeswoman can succeed." So 
it happens that, of the hundreds of girls who take our courses in 
dressmaking and millinery, not a few, especially of the more 
thoughtful sort, have studied Latin. 

With reference to methods, I will not take time in giving 
details. Allow me to say merely that pupils study Latin in the 
ordinary way but record in an index book Latin words that yield 
English derivatives and assign such words to a derivative notebook, 
where they are also recorded, this time with definitions and parts 
of speech. Word drills, dictation exercises, and composition of 
English sentences containing derivatives of specified Latin roots 
are of frequent occurrence. Nor is this all. We try to get at the 
subject from the other point of view and train pupils to see Latin 
roots in English words and thus deduce their meaning. So 
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every day pupils bring into class English words, apparently of 
Latin origin, which they have met in their commercial and other 
school work or outside reading. These words are discussed and 
their meanings traced from the Latin. If any root is found which 
has not come up before, it is recorded with its derivatives in the 
notebooks, exactly as if it had been met in the Latin reading. 
The following are a few of the hundreds of words which the pupils 
have noted down and brought into class: farinaceous, aviary, 
derelict, indemnity, predatory, eradicate, supernatant, argentiferous, 
belligerent, omniscience, dilapidated, denudation, primogeniture, 
saponify, dentifrice, alibi, deliquescent, longevity, herbivora, trans- 
lucent, corroborate. 

In view of the close resemblance of English words to Latin 
originals, one is not surprised at the following statement of 
Dr. Burke, of the Boston board of superintendents: "We should 
not say that 60 or 70 per cent of our English words are derived 
from the Latin. They are Latin." This being true, how, may I 
ask, is it possible for our young people to prepare themselves for 
efficiency in English vocabulary under present business conditions 
without a thorough grounding in the parent-Latin ? 

But have our college-preparatory students no interest in link- 
ing up English with Latin? Are they to have no share in the 
commercial expansion of our country ? This question is especially 
pertinent today in view of the fact that an overwhelming majority of 
our college graduates enter upon business careers. Is it not true that 
even our college-preparatory course in the secondary school is, or 
should be — in some degree at least — a business course? If this 
is so, is it not unfortunate, or even unfair to our future business 
men and women, that they get so little help in English vocabulary- 
building from Latin as it is commonly taught? "But there is 
no time for anything additional," exclaims the hard-worked but 
extremely conservative Latin teacher. "We have difficulty now," 
she continues, "in meeting the college requirements." At last, 
however, questions correlating English with Latin have been placed 
on the papers of the College Entrance Board. That much, at 
least, has been gained. Furthermore, it has been found by actual 
experience in the classroom that associating English derivative 
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with Latin original does not in the long run encroach upon the time 
of the student, since it gives, as nothing else can give, added power 
both in fixing forms and in reading at sight. If you doubt this 
statement, read or read again Dr. Gray's article in the Classical 
Weekly of two years ago last December. Then test for yourself 
the words in any passage you may select from Caesar, Cicero, or 
Vergil. For example, in chapter xxiv of the oration for Archias, 
Alexander the Great at the tomb of Achilles, nearly every word 
yields English derivatives, and these in turn suggest a translation 
that will fit the context. Usually in a given passage there will be 
one or two words which a pupil may not get. In such a case, if 
he cannot think of derivatives, let him consult his English diction- 
ary but under no circumstances the Latin vocabulary. Of course 
the student should be taught always to look for prefixes, suffixes, 
and familiar roots, and thus to associate kindred Latin words. As 
a rule, in a given Latin sentence the comparatively small number 
of words whose meanings are not readily recognized are key, or 
pivotal words, which in nearly every case yield English derivatives, 
and these in turn suggest the required translation. 

As a matter of fact, I make bold to say that if Latin teachers 
would cut loose from tradition, correlate Latin with English from 
the very beginning, and make syntax not an end but a means to 
an end, not only would the English vocabulary of our high-school 
pupils be immeasurably strengthened, but the study of Latin 
itself would become a pleasure, not a burden, with even the excuse 
for the use of a translation entirely eliminated. 

A few years ago I asked Dr. Abraham Flexner whether he 
objected to the study of Latin, provided English vocabulary and 
the literary features of the subject-matter read, rather than mental 
discipline, were made the chief objective. This is what Dr. Flexner 
wrote in reply: "The moment you substitute English vocabulary- 
building and the literary features of the authors read, you substi- 
tute, so far as it goes, a genuine for a make-believe purpose." In 
this instance why not take the secretary of the General Education 
Board at his word ? If there is any such thing as mental discipline, 
there will be more of it as pupils try to see Latin roots in English 
words and English roots in the original Latin and by comparison 
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draw an inference with regard to the meaning of the word in 
question. 

But just what is meant by "literary features," one may ask? 
For myself, personally, I have long desired to study with the Senior 
class, as examples of oratory, if you will, the speeches indirectly 
quoted in the first book of the Gallic War. For in the opinion of 
many Caesar was not only Rome's greatest military genius but 
also her greatest orator. Unhappily he did not have a host of 
Boswells following him about to hand his numerous speeches 
down to posterity. But these chapters in indirect discourse are 
perhaps the only examples we have in all Latin literature of the 
Attic style of Roman oratory. And we read them the second 
year as examples of indirect discourse, the one subject that the 
pupil in that stage of development cannot understand! 

Perhaps the strongest reason for correlating Latin original with 
English derivative at every stage of the Latin course is the psy- 
chological effect upon the pupils themselves. At last they not 
only have an adequate reason for studying Latin but, in most 
cases, I think, a realization of the fact that a clear understanding 
of English words is extremely difficult, if not impossible, without 
a thorough knowledge of the parent-Latin. 

In closing, I plead for emphasis upon English vocabulary, and 
consequently for a wider study of Latin in the secondary school; 
and this not only in the college-preparatory and scientific classes 
but in business courses as well. Let us redouble our efforts to 
convince the educational world in general, and parents in particu- 
lar, of the practical value of Latin for our boys and girls, to the 
end not alone that they may develop an increased earning capacity 
but much more that they may be fitted for a greater measure of 
service in this period of business expansion, upon which so much of 
the future welfare of our country depends. 



